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I-A-Os 


The War Department last month under- 
scored its assurance that I-A-O soldiers are 
not to be trained in the use of arms and 
asked that all evidence to the contrary be 
brought to its immediate attention. 

The statement was in reply to complaints 
from at least three different quarters that 
I-A-Os at the medical training center at 
Camp Barkeley, Tex., were being penalized 
for their refusal to take rifle drill, as well 
as bayonet, grenade, machine gun and 
mortar practice. 

Seventh Day Adventists, of whom there 
are 400 at Camp Barkeley, were the chief 
group affected. At least 22 refused to vom- 
ply with the order from Brig. Gen. Roy C. 
Heffiebower, the commanding officer, that 
they be included in the arms training, while 
another report said that 45 men in one 
company had declined rifle drill. Ten mem- 
bers of the Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus 
Christ, all classified I-A-O, also refused. 

“A steady grind of K.P. duty, and night 
detail for those who refused the rifle have 
many of the fellows not only desperately 
exhausted physically, but quite discouraged 
and demoralized,” one account stated. “The 
threat of court martial has been held out 
to them from the first, which may or may 
not occur.” 

Both the Seventh Day Adventists and the 
NSBRO immediately protested the treat- 
ment and were assured by both Major 
General Norman T. Kirk, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and by the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War that there had been no 
change in the War Department’s agreement 
with conscientious objectors. 


Executive Order 


The agreement that COs will not be 
forced to bear arms or be trained in their 
use is backed by an Executive Order issued 
Dec. 6, 1940, which clearly states that the 
scruples of I-A-Os in this respect are to be 
honored. It was further enforced by War 
Department Circular 29, dated Jan. 25, 1943. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War agreed to conduct an immediate in- 


(Continued on page 7) 


Hopi Indians 


There was some doubt last 
America’s original pacifists, the Hopi In- 
dians, had been adequately informed of 
their rights under the Selective Service Act. 

Winslow H. Osborne of the NSBRO re- 
cently talked to two of at least five Hopis 
who have been imprisoned at Tucson, Ariz., 
for their refusal to report to the army. Both 
said they were never given an opportunity 
to ask for a IV-E status and showed very 
little knowledge of the subject. Osborne 
referred the matter to the Indian Bureau 
of the Department of Interior which prom- 
ised to look into their cases. 

A Bureau spokesman characterized the 
Hopis (of whom there are about 3,000 and 
chiefly known for their snake dances) as 
intensely religious and historically pacifist. 

“In fact,” he added, “they are so opposed 
to the use of coercion that they have a 
great deal of trouble enforcing their own 
laws.” 


week that 


In Prison 


The attitude of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons toward conscientious objectors was 
presented at length in a recent report of the 
Bureau on its 1943 activities. 

“In general,” it stated, “it has been the 
policy of the Bureau to treat all Selective 
Service Act violators like other Federal 
prisoners with allowance for individual 
needs and differences in accord with the 
accepted policy of individualized treatment 
of prisoners. 

“The only exception to this rule is the 
policy not to assign sincere conscientious 
objectors to industries producing war prod- 





The theory that a conscientious objec- 
tor is often the result of a strong 
mother-son relationship seems to be 
gaining a variety of support. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
mentioned a number of times that it 
has remarked a strong mother influence 
or “mother-fixation” among the COs 
with whom it comes in contact. It re- 
fers to this theory twice in the accom- 
panying article. 

Case histories read by a US Public 
Health officer before the American Psy- 
chiatric Association showed similar find- 
ings while others close to CPS claim to 
have noticed an unusual number of men 
in camp whose fathers were dead and 
who had been brought up by their 
mothers. 





ucts in violation of the inmate’s convic- 
tions. Otherwise 98 percent of these vio- 
lators cooperate in institution programs and 
frequently produce outstanding results on 
the farms or on special assignments. 

“Because many members of this group 
come from respectable families and com- 
munities unaccustomed to the restrictions 
of prison life or the associations which go 
with it, the Bureau has been faced with a 
delicate problem in public relations. 

“An avalanche of correspondence has de- 
scended upon the Bureau from the families 
and friends of conscientious objectors, 
many of whom are incensed at what seems 
to them a miscarriage of justice and who 
release upon the Bureau, as the imme- 
diate agency of their frustration, all the 
pent-up emotion which has been held in 
check during the months of uncertainty 
preceding the trial and conviction of their 
son, or brother, or friend. 


Fiercest Lioness 


“Or when some real or fancied grievance 
occurs affecting a prisoner in whom they 
are interested, the mildest pacifist some- 
times becomes the fiercest lioness fighting 
for her cub. 

“To deal with a mother who speaks of 
prison officers as ‘the lowest form of animal 
life,’ or a wife who refers to the Federal 
Judge who sentenced her husband as a 
‘rat,’ am ‘illegitimate child,’ a ‘dirty skunk,’ 
a ‘puffed-up stinker,’ or a propagandist wno 
regularly refers to the Bureau of Prisons 
as an agency of ‘ill-will’ and ‘torture’ and 
‘brutality’ requires grace. 

“To explain to parents and friends, who 


(Continued on page 2) 


Canadian COs 


An exhaustive report of the Canadian CO 
picture is being compiled by Paul Comly 
French after three trips to Canada to dis- 
cuss the situation with government officials, 
church leaders and the COs themselve= 

The report revealed that more than 9,000 
men have been “postponed” as conscien- 
tious objectors to date, by far the greatest 
part of whom have been assigned to Alter- 
nate Service Work Camps or given alternate 
service contracts for individual assignments 

Of the total, Mennonites comprise about 
63 percent, Doukhobors 20 percent, and the 
remainder 17 percent. Neither the Brethren 
or Friends have any sizeable group in 
Canada. 

The Canadian system has no classifica- 
tion comparable to our I-A-O, noncombat- 
ant service in the armed forces, although 
men who are given a postponed CO status 
are asked if they would accept service in 
the medical or dental corps. So far about 
200 men have accepted this service. Sev- 
eral religious leaders declared that consid- 
erable pressure is often used to force men 
into the medical corps, but this government 
officials denied. 

Similarly, only a comparatively small 
number of men are in prison for conscien- 
tious reasons. Men who refuse to obey the 
instructions of the Alternate Service Officer 
are usually sentenced to one of the camps 
where COs are normally sent. 

If a man walks out of camp, he is usually 
sentenced to jail for terms ranging from 
30 days to six months, usually with the 
proviso that he be sent back to camp at 
the end of the sentence. In one case “an 
extremely severe” sentence of one year was 
imposed. There is no parole available. 


Military Sentences 


Men whose CO 
who still refuse 


claims are denied and 
to report to the army are 
escorted to a military barracks by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. There 
they are often given one, two or three 14- 
day court martial sentences if their refusal 
persists, then in a majority of such cases, 
military authorities recommend they be 
- (Continued on page 7) 


Anti-CO 


The California Department of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars has added its voice to 
those requesting that I-A-O soldiers be 
given a “Class B” honorable discharge at 
the end of the war. 

The resolution was the first passed by the 
convention at its recent annual meeting 
in Los Angeles. 

The discharge should not be a dishonor- 
able one, the resolution stated. The con- 
vention felt however that some differential 
should be made to make discharged I-A-Os 
ineligible for mustering-out pay, bonuses or 
other veterans’ benefits. 

The resolution was passed after being 
recommended by a committee headed by 
J. Rufus Klawans, national VFW legislative 
chairman. A similar proposal, advocated 
by. the American Legion, has already been 
presented to Congress by Representative 
Richard A. Harless of Arizona. 
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In Prison—(from page 1) 


feel sure that such rules are unnecessary 
in dealing with their boys, the reason for 
many rules and regulations which have been 
found essential in dealing with criminals, 
is a painstaking job. When to this is added 
the propaganda of certain professional agi- 
tators who can see no good, hear no good 
and say nothing good of those in authority, 
the task at times becomes a very real 
burden. Insofar as it is humanly possible, 
the Bureau has attempted to meet each 
indiv idual inquiry and complaint fully and 
frankly.” 

The report elaborated on the Bureau’s 
views concerning COs in discussing its war- 
time problems, one of which is “that group 
of borderline psychotic and low-grade 
mental cases which the Selective Service 
System has drawn into the courts and 
thence to Federal prisons.’ 

“More difficult than these frankly psy- 
chotic and borderline cases,” it continued, 
“are the Selective Service violators who 
claim conscientious objections to war. 

“Of these the most numerous are mem- 
bers of the Jehovah’s Witness sect who re- 
ject man-made government in favor of an 
anticipated theocracy. Over 500 members 
of this sect have been sent to prison, 
although classified ...as bona fide COs, 
because they refuse to accept assignment to 
CPS camps. Such refusals are sometimes 
based on objection to assignments which 
may interfere with the daily ‘witnessing’ 
among non-believers, and sometimes on the 
ground that the registrant is a ‘minister’ 
and therefore entitled to classification as 
such—IV-D. 


Refuse Army 


“Over 500 other Jehovah’s Witnesses who 
received I-A classification refused to report 
for induction, although willing to work in 
defense industries and fight in the ‘Army of 
the Lord,’ because to accept military serv- 
ice in the Army of the United States would 
interfere with their religion. 

“Although on the whole such prisoners 
obey the rules and perform their tasks satis- 
factorily, they are a strange people whos 
insistent demands for certain types of re- 
ligious activity, whose intolerant and often 
abusive attacks on other religious groups, 
and whose apparent lack of patriotism an- 
noy and irk their fellow prisoners and 
create many minor administrative problems 
for prison officials. 

“The conscientious objector whose beliefs 
are founded in a traditional religious back- 
ground and who would ordinarily be classi- 
fied as a CO by a Selective Service Board, 
often lands in prison because he refuses to 
register, or to appear for a physical exam- 
ination, or to return his occupational ques- 
tionnaire. 

“What leads one pacifist to draw the line 
here and another there, depends entirely on 
the individual. Many of such prisoners are 
bewildered and frustrated in their efforts 
to find a constructive answer to the com- 
plex problems of the world in conflict, and 
finding none, satisfy some inner need 
through protest and escape from reality. 


Political Objectors 


“Closely related to this latter group but 
differing in origin and method is the most 
difficult group of conscientious objectors— 
the political or philosophical objector. He 
is primarily the reformer with a zeal for 
changing the social, economic, and cultural 
order. Objection to war frequently is 
only one element in his program. He is 
more an activist than a pacifist—a con- 


stitutional objector rather than a conscien- 
tious objector. His motivation frequently 
stems from an over-protective home or 
mother fixation, or from a revolt against 
authority as typified in the home and 
transferred to society at large. He is a 
problem child—whether at home, at school 
or in prison. 

The report then went on to describe dif- 
ferent types of “difficult” cases, hunger 
strikers, extreme vegetarians who refuse to 
wear leather shoes or eat cooked vegetables, 
and those who strike over racial situations. 

It added that on the whole all but a small 
handful of COs have adjusted satisfactorily 
to the prison program, and that less than 50 
men had refused to cooperate. 

“Such individuals while insignificant nu- 
merically do constitute a disturbing element 
who seek to use their imprisonment as a 
springboard for publicity, martyrdom, or 
other compensation for their lack of effec- 
tive action in time of crisis. To inject 
such individuals into the ordinary prison 
population presents a rare problem in 
human relations.” 

Parole 


The Bureau of Prisons announced that 
these COs were recently authorized for 
parole under special parole plan 8641: 


To Hospital or Farm Work (Plan 4) 

Charles C. Walker, Petersburg. 

Kenneth Cuthbertson, Petersburg. 

Joseph J. Malzinsky, Ashland. 

Jacob Finkel, Danbury. 

John Gunkle, Tucson. 
To LAO 

Harold W. Weinstein, Sandstone. 

Ellery E. Simpson, McNeil Island Camp. 

James M. Moore, McNeil Island Camp. 
To CPS 


Claude I, Amburgy, Ashland to Lapine. 


In Prison 

A total of 36 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between July 18 and Aug. 1 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the 36, 29 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included Joseph J. Taborsak who 
was sentenced to three years for walking 
out of the Mancos, Colo., camp. 


Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. Those listed 
under “Military Service” include those who 
have requested such discharge, although it 
may not be granted for physical or other 
reasons. 


For Military Service 


Allentown, Pa., Hospital: Eldon Brenneman, IA. 
Ames, Ia., Ag. Station: Erwin L. Eisold, IA. 
Belden, Cal.: John C. Garst, IA. 

Cherokee, Ia., Hospital: James A. Riddles, IAO. 
Ft. Collins: Arthur J. Fischer, IAO. 
Gatlinburg: James R. Smith, IAO, 

Lapine: Ralph H. Metivier, TAO. 


Marlboro, N. J., Hospital : 
Middletown, Conn.., 
ler, [AO 
Norristown, Pa., Hospital; Amos Blosser, IA; Vir- 
gil Brenneman, IA; Lee Jantz, 1A; David 
Regier, IA. 
Norwich, Conn., Hospital : 
Powellsville: Charles V. 
For Physical Disability 
Cascade Locks: Clarence J. Royer. 
Hill City: Levi B. Hostetler. 
Magnolia: Sigmund 8. Cohn; 
Wells Tannery: Jacob Raber. 
Magnolia: Leslie C. Tiedtke. 
For Occup 


1 Pp. 
Medaryville: 


Edward K. Maust, IA. 
Hospital: Lawrence E. Del- 


Elmer T. Kehrer, 1AO. 
Greth, IAQ. 


Waker R. Beskel. 








Andrew R. Troyer. 


Returned to Prison 
Mancos: James H. Watson. 
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Conscientious 


A lot of people in this country were 
frightened that summer. France had fallen 
in an unbelievably short time. (The French 
army was the best army in the world, they 


had said.) Denmark and Norway had been 
swallowed up almost overnight—so had 
Holland and Belgium. Poland, Czecho- 


slavakia, Austria were now part of the 
Greater Reich. The “phoney war” had be- 
come a nightmare. 
England had begun. 

But in spite of the red sky in the east, 
volunteers for the American army were slow 
—very slow. Twice Congress raised tne 
quota for volunteers. Twice the quota re- 
mained unfilled. 

A Gallup poll showed 67 per cent of the 
American people to be in favor of con- 
scription, the New York Times came out 
with an editorial in favor of conscription, 
the President said he thought conscription 
was a good idea, and hearings on the first 
seamed time conscription in American history 


With the blessing of the Administration, 
the bill was introduced in the house by 
Republican Rep. Wadsworth; in the Senate 
by anti-administration Democrat Burke. 
Hearings started in July; by Sept. 16, 1940 
conscription was: the law. 


CO Provisions 


As long ago as 1926 the army had made 
complete plans for conscription for the next 
war. Prepeed plans contained only the 
provisions for COs as in World War I; non- 
combatant service for historic peace chureh 
members. 

Pacifist leaders flocked to Washington 
that summer. Due largely to their efforts 
the new law made provisions for alternate 
service under civilian direction for COs in 
addition to non-combatant service; no 
longer required membership in_ historic 
peace churches. 

Proposed plans by pacifists: complete ex- 
emption for absolutists and separate reg- 
istry, classification by the Dept. of Justice, 
rights for philosophical, humanitarian ob- 
jectors as well as religious, were all turned 
down or modified by Congress. 

Result: the first law that called for alter- 
nate civilian service for COs; some ambig- 
uous, some highly debatable provisions. 


World War II 


The Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 provides, among other things, for 

1. Work of national importance under 
civilian direction for those opposed to both 
combatant and non-combatant service by 
reason of religious training and belief. 

2. Non-combatant service for those op- 
posed to combatant work for the same 
reason. 

3. Complete exemption (except for reg- 
istration) for ministers. 

4. Penalties up to five years in prison and 
$10,000 fine for each offense. 


CONSCRIPTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that the Selective Service Law 
is legal, that the government has the Con- 
stitutional right to raise an army by con- 





And the blitz against 


Objectors Under the Selective Service Act 


scription, that the government may compel 
military service from any person in the 
country, citizen or not, adult or minor, re- 
gardless of that person’s desires or opinions 
and that the government may pick the 
are it wants in any order. 

A U. 8. Circuit Court has stated that the 
Selective Service Act “is in no way con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution nor 
of any intelligent concept of free govern- 
ment.” 


CLASSIFICATION 


Most CO cases that come before the 
courts are questions of draft classification ; 
many of these issues have been settled by 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s ruling in the case 
of Nick Falbo in January, 1944. Falbo, a 
Jehovah’s Witness claimed exemption as a 
minister (IV-D), instead was given IV-E 
and was sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment because of his refusal to report to 
CPS. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the Selec- 
tive Service System was set up by Congress 
as an administrative process and as such 
was not reviewable by the courts until the 
final administrative steps were taken. It 
said, in effect, that no matter how unfair 
the decision of the draft board may be, the 
registrant must finish all of the administra- 
tive processes—in this case report to CPS or 
to the army—before he can seek relief in 
the courts. After submitting to induction 
into the army, the CO can then request a 
writ of habeus corpus to test the legality 
of his classification. If he refuses any step 
of the administrative process he can be 
prosecuted no matter how reasonable his 
case may be. 

In a number of cases the courts have 
ruled that administrative directives must 
be obeyed before court action can be taken 
on the grounds that no administrative di- 
rective would work if the directee had the 
right to test the case in the courts all 
along the way before obeying. 

Many critics agree that this is unfair in 
the case of COs denied IV-E classification. 
According to the Falbo decision their only 
legal recourse is to enter the army, then ask 
the civil court to free them. The difficulty: 

They cannot conscientiously enter the 
army. That is the whole poént of their 
belief. 

2. Only one CO has ever been freed from 
the army on the basis of illegal classifica- 
tion by a writ of habeus corpus—Randolph 
Phillips. 

3. If the writs are denied they are con- 
sidered members of the armed forces—sub- 
ject to much stricter penalties by court 
martial. At least six COs have entered the 
army; had their writs denied. 

Section 10 of the SS act states the deci- 
sions of the draft board are final and though 
the Supreme Court ruling seems to preclude 
judicial review, courts have reviewed draft 
board classifications after induction when 
it can be shown that a full and fair hear- 
ing has been denied, a decision is arbitrary, 
capricious, or unreasonable or that the de- 
cision is contrary to law. This is considered 
almost impossible to prove. 

(According to several interested lawyers 
the Supreme Court’s later ruling in the Bil- 
lings case may change this procedure. They 
feel it may be possible for a CO to follow 


all of the administrative directives—to go 
as far as reporting for induction and to re- 
fuse the oath. When tried later by a civil 
court the question of erroneous classification 
may be raised as a defense, they believe.) 


RELIGION 


One of the most debated questions in the 
classification of COs is the term “religious 
training and belief.” Despite efforts of 
pacifist leaders, Congress refused to include 
humanitarian, philosophical, religious ob- 
jectors in CO provisions. (English CO law 
makes no mention of religion.) 

After a number of definitions as to the 
meaning of religious training and belief by 
General Hershey, draft boards, others, the 
Circuit Court in New York handed down 
a decision in the case of Mathias Kauten. 
The court supported Selective Service in 
giving Kauten I-A (he asked for IV-E) and 
said, defining religion, “the provisions of the 
present statute takes into account the char- 
acteristics of a skeptical generation and 
make the existence of a _ conscientious 
scruple against war in any form, rather than 
allegiance to a definite religious group or 
creed the basis of exemption... . / A com- 
pelling voice of conscience we should re- 
gard as a religious impulse.” 

Despite this more liberal ruling, sincere 
COs are going to jail because of what many 
pacifists consider a narrow interpretation of 
religious training and belief. 


CPS 


This is the first time U. 8. law has set 
up a program of alternative service for COs 
in wartime. The legality of the CPS system 
has been challenged from a number of 
angles. 

In April, 1944, a Circuit Court ruled, “We 
have no doubt that the system devised for 
the treatment of persons, who, by reason of 
religious training and belief are conscien- 
tiously opposed to participation in war oi 
any form does not deprive them of their 
constitutional rights, even though, in prac- 
tical effect, it deprives them of their full 
liberty and requires them to work at a rate 
of compensation far below what could be 
earned in civil life and even what could be 
earned in the armed forces.” 

This ruling agrees with the many rulings 
of the same subject made by the lower 


courts. The legality of CPS has not been 
brought before the U. 8. Supreme Court as 
such. 


Habeus Corpus 


Jack Zucker, an assignee at Big Flats, 
obeyed all of the administrative orders to 
report to camp and while working there ap- 
pled for a writ of habeus corpus charging 
that the section of the Selective Service 
Act dealing with COs violates the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution in that 
it effects forced labor without compensa- 
tion. 

The District Court ruled the petitioner 
is not deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law nor is his private 
property taken. “If Congress can conscript 
for combatant military service without 
compensation it can conscript for work of 
national importance without compensation.” 
This case is being appealed. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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PAY 


The original draft act passed in peacetime 
—1940—provided for one year’s training and 
service. The army base pay at that time 
was $21 a month. Attempting to set up the 
first system for alternate service for COs, 
the religious leaders and government of- 
ficials gave little consideration to the sub- 
ject of pay for COs. 

The public laws appropriating funds for 
Selective Service have included this au- 
thorization, “Provided, that such amounts 
as may be necessary shall be available for 

and including also the pay and 
allowances of such individuals (CPS men) 
at rates not in excess of those paid to per- 
sons inducted into the army under the 
Selective Service System... . 

But the original appropriation for SS was 
purposely not large enough to cover any 
pay for CPS nor has SS ever formally re- 
quested funds from Congress for CPS pay. 


Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General ruled that CPS 
men working with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey could not be paid $5 a month in the 
absence of specific appropriations by Con- 
gress. Later he reversed his decision on the 
grounds that the $5 was a cash allowance 
in lieu of mainterance—not pay. 

In reply to the question of pay raised by 
an assignee, Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren wrote: “Furthermore the question 
of what amounts should be paid to COs 
is one primarily for the consideration of 
the Director of Selective Service rather than 
of this office.” 


Selective Service 


Selective Service regulations cover the 
amount to be paid to the men in govern- 
ment camps, dairy farmers and testers; hos- 
pitals and training schools. There are no 
regulations covering pay in the base camps 
administered by the religious organizations. 

While testifying before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, General Hershey 
was asked by Sen. Wallgren if he thought 
CPS should be paid. He replied, ‘ ‘Definitely 
not. It would destroy the best public rela- 
tions. . . . The thing we have to consider is 
that they have not received pay so far, and 
I think I would be supported by 60 to 70 
percent of these people, who would con- 
sider that that is one of the contribu- 
tions they are making to show that they 
are really conscienious objectors. . . . I do 
not believe any of the Mennonite Church 
members, by and large, would accept any 
money.” 

In December, 1943, the NSBRO formerly 
requested SS to ask the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for a ruling on the question of pay 
for CPS men working in hospitals, train- 
ing schools, and farms. Hershey stated that 
under no condition would he allow pay ad- 
ministratively nor would he ask for a ruling 
from the Comptroller General. 


The Selective Service System did not 
place a request for pay in its budget for 
1944. 


NSBRO 


In December, 1943, the NSBRO went on 
record requesting pay for those men who 
wanted it, but with Selective Service’s 
disapproval and the refusal of the Comp- 
troller General to handle the decision, it 
would seem that the only possibility for pay 
lies in Congressional or Supreme Court 
action. * 

Though most of the court cases challeng- 
ing the legality of CPS mention lack of pay 
as a violation of the law, so far, the courts 
have been in agreement that the present 
lack of pay is legal. 


DEPENDENCY 


In September 1943 a poll was taken of 
CPS men; results showed about one out of 
three had a dependency problem. Though 
Selective Service and, in some measure, 
Congress have been more sympathetic to 
requests for dependency allotments than to 
requests for pay, the religious agencies still 
have the ever-increasing responsibility of 
helping CPS dependents. 

The Comptroller General refused to allow 
the money earned by CPS men on farm 
work to be used for relief work or used to 
help defray the expenses of CPS. A bill 
introduced this year into Congress direct- 
ing that the farm fund, amounting to some 
$400,000, be used for CPS dependency was 
objected to by several congressmen. The 
bill was removed from the unanimous con- 
sent calendar; will be brought up on the 
floor again this fall if the Rules Committee 
approves. 

When the draft began to take men with 
dependents, Congress passed the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 
providing up to $50 a month for the wives 
of service men; additional allotments for 
parents, children, others. CPS men were 
not included in these provisions. 

Though lack of government dependency 
allotments is frequently mentioned as an in- 
justice in contesting the CPS system, only 
one case has come to light in which lack 
of dependency was cited as the only cause 
for refusal to report to CPS. Frank Cole- 
man, Philadelphia Twentieth Century Bible 
School member used this defense; was sen- 
tenced to Danbury for five years by the 
District Court. 

A CPS man whose wife was granted a 
divorce from him for non-support is ex- 
pected to appeal the decision on the grounds 
of lack of dependency allotments in CPS. 
It is expected the American Civil Liberties 
Union will aid in this case. 


MILITARY DIRECTION 


The section of the draft law dealing with 
COs calls for “work of national importance 
under civilian direction.” Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey is director of the Selec- 
tive Service System, Colonel Lewis F. 
Kosch, Field Artillery, is assistant to Her- 
shey and head of the Camp Operations Di- 
vision which handles CPS car.ps; other SS 
officials in Camp Operations include Lt. 
Colonels Dunkel and McLean; Majors 
Fiske, Lindstrom and Wherry ; Capts. Mon- 
tague, Forsythe; Lieut. Lord. 

Many of the ‘court. cases challenging the 
legality of CPS point to these officers as 
evidence of military control of CPS, as 
violation of the law “under civilian direc- 
tion 

The National Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors committee that visited the Presi- 


dent expressing concern for COs, requested, 
among other things, that jurisdiction of CPS 
camps be taken out from Selective Service 
and turned over to “a more appropriate 
administrative agency under civilian direc- 
tion, as contemplated by the Selactive 
Service Act.” 


Reply 


In the 70-page response to these sugges- 
tions, Selective Service replied that the 
present setup complied with the law for 
ea reasons: 

“The legislative history of section 5g 
(of the draft act) discloses that the inten- 
tion was merely to keep certain conscien- 
tious objectors out of the armed forces and 
free from military law.” 

2. “Registrants in class IV-E who are as- 
signed to CPS are not in the armed forces 
and are not subject to military law or 
court martial.” 

3. “Congress has specifically authorized 
the President to use officers on the active 
list of the Army in carrying out the pro- 
visions «for work of national importance.” 
According to Selective Service Section 10 of 
the SS act gave the President the power 
to make assignments to work of national 
importance; specifically allowed the Presi- 
dent to appoint army officers to carry out 
the provisions of the act; and authorized 
the President to delegate such power to 
such officers. 

Congress approved the appointment of 
Hershey as Director of Selective Service 
on July 31, 1941 and on Dec. 5, 1943 passed 
an amendment providing that the President 
could delegate any authority vested in him 
“to the Director of Selective Service, only.” 

The report quotes a decision of the Su- 
preme Court that when army officers 
served as members of a civilian commis- 
sion they were not part of the troops of 
the U. S. “It is seen that, as a matter of 
law, the fact that an army officer is named 
to a civil office does not change that office 
to a military office and does not make the 
work of that office military as distinguished 
from civilian.” 

4. Finally the Selective Service memo- 
randa quotes the case of Charles Butcher, 
CPS assignee who was ordered transferred 
from Cheltenham by SS. He refused on 
the grounds that the order was invalid 
because it was issued by the military. The 
District Court ruled that CPS is not under 


military direction. Butcher was sentenced 
to three years in prison. The case was not 
appealed. 


Many of the cases trying the legality of 
CPS have cited military direction; so far 
all courts have held CPS is not under 
military control. 

Several lawyers disagree with this, how- 
ever, claiming that though the law allows 
General Hershey to classify men, to handle 
the draft procedure, the law specifically 
calls for civilian administration of the CPS 
program. 


Appeals 

The original text of the draft act dealing 
with appeals read (the Director) “shall es- 
tablish within the Selective Service System 
civilian local boards and such other civilian 
agencies including appeal boards and 
agencies of appeals. . . .” Willis Giese, 
Washington pacifist was denied IV-E by his 
local, appeal board and by the Presidential 
Appeal Board. Giese contested his three- 
year sentence for refusing to report to army 
induction as the law provided for civilian 
handling of appeals. (The Presidential Ap- 
peal Board is headed by Colonel Langs- 
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ton; = members hold military commis- 
sions.) 

The District Court of Appeals, by a vote 
of two to one, upheld the lower court, 
though Chief Justice Groner dissented. A 
writ of certiorari asking that the Supreme 
Court hear the case has been requested 

Since Giese’s case the law has been 
changed to read (the Director) “shall es- 
tablish within the Selective Service System 
civilian local boards, civilian appeal boards 
and such other agencies. . . .” 


ARMY 
In World War I, drafted men were legally 
in the army from the time they were 
ordered to report for induction. In this 


war no one was quite sure when a man 
ceased to be a civilian; went under military 
jurisdiction. 

Economics instructor Arthur Billings, re- 
fused IV-E by Selective Service, reported 
for his induction-station physical in case 
he should be classified IV-F, but made it 
quite clear he would not enter the army in 
case he was found fit. 

Found acceptable by the army, Billings 
was inducted over his objection and was 
held for two years in army guardhouse 
without military trial, pending civilian ap- 
peal, despite the fact he refused to take 
the oath. He had asked from the beginning 
to be turned over to the civil authorities. 

In the only clear cut decision favoring 
COs, the Supreme Court supported Bil- 
lings’ brief writen by himself in the guard- 
house. In an 8 to 1 vote, the Court held 
that COs cannot be considered in the army 
if they refused to submit to induction. 
Instead, the court ruled that they were 
still under civil law and subject only to the 
penalties of the Selective Service Act. “We 
can hardly say,” Justice Douglas wrote, 
“that he must report to the military in 
order to exhaust his administrative remedies 
and then say that if he does so report he 
may be forcibly inducted against his will. 

“That would indeed make a trap of the 
Falbo case by subjecting those who re- 
ported for completion of the Selective Serv- 
ice procedure to more severe penalties than 
those who stayed away in defiance of the 
boards’ order to report.” 

Billings and one other CO have been re- 
leased so far; at least ten more cases are 
pending. (In spite of the Supreme Court 
ruling, it ordinarily takes a writ of habeus 
corpus to free a man.) 

This fall, after two years in army guard- 
houses, the government will try Arthur 
Billings for refusal to report for induction. 

There is no accurate figure on how many 
men the Billings decision will affect. The 
new SS regulations hold army inductions 
separately from the final physical examina- 
tion; lessening the chance of forcible in- 
duction. 

(1AOs will be discussed in the next issue 
of the Reporter.) 


CO Civil Rights 


Hungarian-born Rosika Schwimmer was a 
pacifist. She was largely responsible for 
Henry Ford’s Peace Ship—a rather Quix- 
otic effort to stop World War I before 
America entered. About a dozen years 
afterward she applied for American citizen- 
ship. She was asked (as are all other ap- 
plicants for citizenship) if she would bear 
arms in defense of this country. “No,” she 
answered, she could not bear arms—and 
the Federal District Court refused her ap- 
plication. 


She appealed to the Circuit Court. Cer- 
tainly she could become a citizen, it ruled. 
As women are incapable of bearing arms 
anyway, the refusal to bear arms is imma- 
terial. (This was in 1928, before the days 
of the WACs and WAVES.) 

The Government appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the great Dissenter, wrote in his 
opinion in this case, “If there is any prin- 
ciple of the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any 
other it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with 
us but freedom for the thought we hate. 

I would suggest that the Quakers have 
done their share to make the country what 
it is. I had not supposed hitherto that 
we regretted our inability to expel them 
because they believe more than some of us 
do in the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

Justice Holmes was in favor of granting 
her citizenship. But once again he was in 
the minority; and Rosika Schwimmer never 
became a citizen of the U. 8 


Macintosh 


Several years later Canadian-born Doug- 
las Clyde Macintosh applied for his U. 8 
citizenship. A professor at Yale Divinity 
School, Macintosh had served in France as 
a chaplain with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces with the rank of captain; had served 
in France with the American YMCA. He 
too refused to take the oath to bear arms, 
reserving the right to judge if he could 
support any war, and he, too, was refused 
citizenship. 

Again the case came before the Supreme 


Court. His lawyers (John W. Davis, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President in 1924, 
Charles Poletti, later Governor of New 


York State) argued that the government 
had recognized native born conscientious 
objectors since colonial days. They showed 
that James Madison had introduced an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
for exemption’ for conscientious objectors 
and withdrew it only because he felt that 
the religious freedom amendment in the 
Bill of Rights covered the same ground. 
The law provides exemption for citizen COs 
they argued, and naturalized citizens should 
have the same rights. 

In upholding the lower court’s decision, 
the Supreme Court went even further than 
in the Schwimmer case. The Constitution, 
they ruled, makes no provisions for native 
COs either, unless Congress feels like grant- 
ing them. Quoting an earlier decision the 
Court ruled that even a native born citizen 

“may be compelled by force, if need be, 
against his will and without regard to his 
personal wishes or pecuniary interests or 
even his religious or political convictions, 
to take his place in the ranks of the army 
of his country.” Chief Justice Hughes, 
Justices Stone, Brandeis and Holmes dis- 
sented. But they were overruled. 


CITIZENSHIP 


It would seem, then, that alien COs can- 
not become U. S. citizens. 

In March, 1942, Congress passed a law 
providing for easy citizenship for aliens 
serving with the armed forces. They are 
allowed to apply for citizenship after 30-90 
days service with army. National quotas 
are waived for the servicemen, as are the 
educational requirements and the age limits. 

There are thousands of conscientious ob- 
jectors in the army—men who have been 
found opposed to combatant work because 
“of religious training and belief.” By an 


executive order almost all are doing non- 
combatant work with the medical corps. 
In some cases, IAOs have been refused 
citizenship; in at least two cases, avowed 
conscientious objectors in the army have 
been granted U. 8. citizenship by the courts. 


OATH 


The U. §S. Constitution provides that 
public office holders “shall be bound by 
oath or affirmation to support this Con- 
stitution” and Congress has set the form for 
the oath which says in part, “I do solemnly 
swear that I will support the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic . . . that I take this 
obligation freely without any mental res- 
ervation or purpose of evasion... . 

A number of pacifists have been elected 
to public office, have taken the oath with- 
out difficulty. Chief Justice Hughes of the 
Supreme Court wrote in his dissent on the 
Macintosh case: “When we consider the his- 
tory of the struggle for religious liberty, the 
large number of citizens of our country, 
from the very beginning, who have been 
unwilling to sacrifice their religious convic- 
tions, and in particular, those who have 
been conscientiously opposed to war and 
who would not yield what they sincerely 
believed to be their allegiance to the word 
of God, I find it impossible to conclude 
that such persons are to be deemed dis- 
qualified for public office in this country 
because of the requirement of the oath 
which must be taken before they enter upon 
their duties. The terms of the promise ‘to 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
U. S. against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic’ are not, I think to be read as de- 
manding any such result. There are other 
and more important methods of defense, 
even in time of war, apart from the per- 
sonal bearing of arms... To conclude that 
the general oath of office is to be inter- 
preted as disregarding the religious scruples 
of these citizens and disqualifying them for 
office because they could not take the oath 
with such an interpretation would, I believe, 
be generally regarded as contrary not only 
to the specific intent of the Congress but as 
repugnant to the fundamental principle of 
representative government” 


Office 


Hughes was outvoted on this case, but it 
was decided on the basis of the naturaliza- 
tion of CO aliens, not on the rights of COs 
to hold public office. 

The U. 8. Civil Service Commission 
ruled on Nov. 8, 1941, that though ex-CPS 
men did not have the mandatory reinstate- 
ment rights of exservice men, government 
departments should “do everything it can 
within reason to restore the former (CO) 
employee to the position which he left or 
one that is equivalent thereto in status, 
seniority and pay.” 

“The Commission desires to point out 
specifically that the official classification as 
a conscientious objector ... is not a bar 
to his reinstatement or employment in the 
federal service. A claim to conscientious 
objection recognized by the government 
under the Selective Service Act does not 
indicate such a ‘mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion’ as would make the taking 
the oath of office invalid.” 

Thus, according to the U. 8. Civil Service 
Commission, CO’s can legally and ethically 
take the oath. 

On Sept. 3, 1940, Rep. J. Thorkelson of 
Montana introduced a bill into Congress 
stating that “conscientious objectors shall 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ipso facto forfeit and relinquish any and 
all eligibility for office holding in the gov- 
ernment of the U. 8. due to their admitted 
inability to support and defend it, rendering 
them ineligible under Article VI of the Con- 
stitution of the U. 8.” (Article VI is the 
section dealing with the oath.) The bill 
also provided that COs be barred from vot- 
ing and that national lists of the names of 
COs be published and distributed free by 
the government. The bill never got out of 
committee. 

During the early months of this present 
Congress (1943-1944) Rep. C. Monasco of 
Alaban.a introduced another bill “denying 
employment in the Federal government to 
conscientious objectors and persons refus- 
ing to subscribe to an oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the U. 8.” This, 
too,.never got out of committee though it 
is legally possible to revive it during the 
last session of this congress. 


State 


More than 300 CPS men are teachers and 
the legal status of these and other CO em- 
ployees of states, counties and cities is com- 
pletely confusing. The Attorney General 
of New York State ruled that I-A-Os have 
their job rights, that IV-E conscientious 
objectors don’t. All public school teachers 
in that state are under state civil service 
with the exception of New York City and 
Buffalo. New York City employees going 
to CPS have been given military leave with 
the regular reemployment rights. 

The Louisiana Legislature passed a law 
making it an offense punishable by six 
months in jail or a $1,000 fine for any state 
employee to knowingly hire an enemy 
alien or a conscientious objector. 

The Assistant Attorney General of Ken- 
tucky ruled that CO’s cannot be employed 
by the Kentucky public school system. 
The memorandum said in part, “School 
children exposed to the mischievous doc- 
trines necessarily implied or expounded by 
a conscientious objector could not become 
good citizens. The impact of such person- 
ality upon orderly society is more insidious 
than the acts of a murderer or a thief. The 
scarlet letter of perfidy «would be em- 
blazoned on every act of a pacifist teacher, 
abhorred and shunned by every pupil with 
whom he comes in contact. 


SCHWEITZER 


Probably the best known case was that 
of Edward O. Schweitzer, Miami, Fla. 
junior high school teacher who was dis- 
missed by the county school board for 
being a CO. Schweitzer was given IV-E, 
but rejected for CPS on physical grounds. 
After tempestuous hearings in which he was 
openly supported by his principal, students, 
parents and friends; vociferously attacked 
by Legion members and others, Schweitzer 
was discharged as incompetent, because of 
his CO stand. 

The Fiorida circuit court ordered the 
school board to reinstate Schweitzer, the ap- 
peals court reversed that decision and the 
case is now before the Florida Supreme 
Court. 

At least one other teacher has been sus- 
pended because of his CO position since 
the Schweitzer case. 

The same degree of utter confusion seems 
to hold true for COs who intend to practice 
law. Julien Cornell’s book, “The Con- 
scientious Objector and the Law,” tells of 
cases on record in New York State where 
the authorities have made special dispen- 


Conscientious Objectors in Other Wars 


In 1775, busy seventy-year-old Ben 
Franklin tacked an amendment on _ the 
Pennsylvania Assemblies’ military budget. 
The bill: to provide troops by conscription 
to go to the aid of the colonists fighting the 
British in Boston. The amendment: mili- 
tary exemption for “those persons who from 
religious beliefs are scrupulous of the law- 
fulness of bearing arms.” He meant, he 
wrote, to respect the consciences of the 
thousands of “Quakers and Moravians” in 
Pennsylvania. 

Military conscription had begun in the 
new United States. And so, thanks to Ben 
Franklin, had exemption for COs. 

Some type of militia service had been 
required in many of the colonies; Friends 
and Mennonites had undergone severe 
hardships because of their refusal to bear 
arms. 

The Continental Congress had only the 
power to request troops from the states. 
Much to George Washington’s disgust, con- 
scription was applied only half-heartedly 
in many of the states; not at all in some; 
most of the revolution was fought with 
volunteers. 


Constitution 


When ratifying the Constitution the 
states of Virginia (probably because of the 
influence of Jefferson), North Carolina 
(perhaps because of the influence of the 
Friends there) and Rhode Island (since 
Roger Williams’ time, the home of freedom 
of conscience) recommended that the Con- 
stitution be amended to provide exemption 
from bearing arms to conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

James Madison, Father of the Constitu- 
tion, Representative from Virginia, proposed 
the amendment on the floor of the House 
June 8, 1789. The amendment read, “No 
person religiously scrupulous of bearing 
arms shall be compelled to render military 
service in person.” Passed by the House 
on Aug. 20, 1789, it never got any further. 

This particular piece of legislation has 
been debated a number of times. Macin- 
tosh’s lawyers claimed that Madison 
dropped the bill because he felt that the 
First Amendment covered the ground; the 
government, at a later date, held that the 
law was dropped because many Congress- 
men opposed it; they felt that exemption 
should be up to the Congress. They claim 
the First Amendment does not include CO 
exemption as Congress debated CO ex- 
emption again in 1790 after the Amendment 
had been passed by Congress. 


STATE LAWS 


Five of the thirteen states had some 
type of exemption for COs. North Caro- 
lina’s Assembly enacted a new militia law 
in 1831, which said in part: “Be it further 
enacted that every inhabitant of this state, 
of any religious denomination, subject to 
military duty, but who from scruples of 
conscience shall be adverse to bearing arms 
and shall refuse personal military service, 
shall be exempted therefrom, except in time 





sations to permit COs to be admitted to 
practice when the time was short before 
they were to go to CPS. Yet the Illinois 
State Bar has refused to allow Clyde W. 
Summers to practice law solely because he 
was a CO. Summers’ case is being ap- 
pealed in the courts. 


of insurrection or invasion, on paying an- 
nually the sum of two dollars and fifty cents 
for such exemption.” 

To soften the blow, the act provided that 
the money collected should be set aside 
in the state treasury as part of the “literary 
fund.” The previous law had provided 
complete exemption, the North Carolina 
meeting of Friends protested. 


CIVIL WAR 


Both the war of 1812 and the Mexican 
War were fought with volunteers; COs had 
little trouble. But both the North and South 
had conscription laws during the Civil War. 

The Confederate States passed its draft 
law in 1862 without mentioning COs but 
soon after the Adjutant General’s Office 
issued an order exempted “Friends, Men- 
nonites, Dunkards, Nazarenes” who paid an 
exemption of $500 or presented a substi- 
tute, and who could present a statement 
from the “bishop, presiding elder, or some 
other officer” that they were a member 
of that church on Oct. 11, 1862. 

COs in the North had much the same 
problem, though Abraham Lincoln and Sec- 
retary of War Stanton were more sympa- 
thetic. A $300 tax brought complete ex- 
emption and the money was used for the 
sick and wounded. The Federal Conscrip- 
tion Act finally listed Friends as non-com- 
batants assigned to hospitals and work 
among the freedmen. 

Hundreds refused to pay‘ the tax in both 
the North and South; some fled to the 
west, some were turned over to the mili- 
tary where they suffered a great deal of 
harsh treatment. 

The Indian and Spanish American Wars 
were fought with volunteers; it was more 
than half a century later when the problem 
came up again. 


WORLD WAR I 


Woodrow Wilson was elected on the 
platform “He Kept Us Out of War” in 
November, 1916. On April 6, 1917, the 
U. 8. declared war on Germany. The Se- 
lective Service act was rushed through Con- 
gress by May 19, 1917. “This is by no 
means a conscription of the unwilling,” said 
Woodrow Wilson. By June 30, 1919 at least 
14,345 men had been convicted by civil 
courts for violation of the draft and hun- 
dreds more were court martialed. 

The 1917 Act differs from the present 
law, as regards COs, in three important 
ways: 

1. The 1917 Act recognized only mem- 
bers of the historic peace churches, 

2. Directly a man received his card noti- 
fying him to report for induction he was 
considered in the army, 

3. COs were exempted from combatant 
work only. It took Wilson almost a year 
to define non-combatant work; medical 
corps, quartermaster corps, engineering 
corps including building railroads, roads, 
rear line fortifications. 

The story of the COs in World War I is 
not a pleasant one. Over 500 COs were 
court martialed, usually for refusing to 
obey orders by army officers. More than 
140 were sentenced to life imprisonment, 17 
were sentenced to be shot to death by 
musketry. Though none of the shooting 
sentences were carried out, and though all 
COs were finally released in 1920 by Presi- 
dent Harding, there was a great amount of 
needless brutality in the army camps and 
prisons. 
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I-A-Os—(jrom page 1) 


vestigation and report to the NSBRO what 
steps it would take to clarify the situation. 

The difficulty largely involved those men 
being trained for service in the South Pa- 
cific theater. This was explained by General 
Kirk who declared that the Army Medical 
Department is generally unarmed under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention. 

“IT am told in the Southwest Pacific,” he 
said, however, “that the Japanese use the 
Red Cross arm band worn by Medical De- 
partment personnel as a target at which to 
shoot and that they particularly enjoy 
bombing the hospital units. It is necessary 
for Medical Department personnel operat- 
ing in the zone of advance with combat 
units to bear arms for their self-protection 
and for the protection of patients entrusted 
to their care.” 

At the same time he emphasized that the 
“commander of any unit will respect Cir- 
cular 29,” which guarantees the right of 
I-A-Os to refuse arms training. 

Sporadic complaints that the order was 
being violated at Camp Barkeley date back 
to last spring when Winslow H. Osborne of 
NSBRO visited Gen. Hefflebower to call his 
attention to the Executive Order and Army 
regulations. 

Hefflebower is reported to have inter- 
preted the orders originally as meaning that 
a I-A-O could refuse to shoot a rifle but 
couldn’t refuse being trained with it. 


I-A-O USO 


The Seventh Day Adventists have estab- 
lished a service center in Abilene, Tex., for 
their men in medical training and have in- 
vited all I-A-Os to use its facilities. 

The center is located at 701 Hickory St., 
Abilene, telephone 20071, under the direc- 
tion of Elder H. Christensen. 


Canadian COs— (from page 1) 


given a CO postponement and sent to 
camp. About 300 men have been involved 
in this group in the five years that Canada 
has been at war. 

Regarding the camps themselves, these 
are apparently in a constant state of flux. 
In the early days, postponed COs were not 
directed to perform any type of service at 
all, but public sentiment forced the govern- 
ment to assign them to camps. In the 
past year, however, need for the men else- 
where has resulted in individual assignments 
to farms and other work and only five 
camps remain with a total population of 
about 300. 

Camps were set up largely in western 
Canada and engaged in forestry work, road- 
building, etc. The five remaining now 
operate somewhat in the nature of deten- 
tion centers for those sentenced to camp. 
In camp men are paid at the rate of 50 
cents a day. 

Bulk of the men are now serving under 
alternate service contracts with most of the 
men on farms. Here they are allowed to 
keep $25 a month out of the prevailing 
wages paid them, with extras for depend- 
ents, overtime, insurance, etc. The balance 
is turned over to the Canadian Red Cross 
which so far has reecived between $300,000 
and $400,000 from this source. 

No one is officially discharged from al- 
ternate service. Psychiatric cases are 
simply transferred to institutions, while 
medical cases are given less strenuous as- 
signments. Once an assignee reaches 38, 
however, the end of the Canadian conscrip- 
tion system, he is freed from further re- 


sponsibility to the Alternate Service Officer 
Basic Philosophy 


Paul French commented at length on the 
basic philosophy behind the Canadian sys- 
tem which he characterized as not so much 
the recognition of conscience but “the etfec- 
tive utilization of individuals in jobs they 
are more competent to perform.” 

He was told that “Canada had such a 
terrific manpower shortage that they could 
not afford the emotional luxury of segre- 
gating COs in camps when they could be 
doing more useful work.” As a result, men 
are sent where they are most needed, and 
those now working on farms under indivi- 
dual contracts may be sent to northern 
coal mines or to pulp wood forests after 
the harvest this fall. Individual wishes are 
respected only where they do not run 
counter to government polici 1es. 

“I was told by a Canadian OWI official,” 
he said, “that there had not been a story 
about COs in the Ottawa papers for two 
and a half years, and he thought this was 
an excellent indication of how well the pro- 
gram was handled. He thought the public 
knew little about the program and that it 
was good for them not to know that there 


were 7,900 postponed COs in the Do- 
minion.” 
Regarding the role played by the 


churches, he felt that “leaders of groups 
representing COs have very little relation- 
ship or influence in the establishment of 
policy under the Canadian system.” 

(Mimeographed copies of the full report 
digested here are available from Tue 
REPORTER.) 


Assignments 


New assignees will be sent to CPS twice 
a month in the future rather than once 
every ten days, the NSBRO Camp Section 
announced last week. 

The change was arranged with Selective 
Service, it said, “in order to aid camps in 
carrying out a more efficient orientation 
program.” The announcement also out- 
lined CPS’ basic assignment policies. 

Men going to Mennonite camps: from 
the east and south go to Camps Luray and 
Grottoes, Va.; from the central states to 
Hill City, 8. D.; from the midwest to North 
Fork, Cal., and from the west to the closest 
MCC camp if 200 miles from home. 

Men going to Brethren camps: from the 
east to Kane, Pa.; from the south to Bed- 
ford, Va.; from the central states to Well- 
ston, Mich.; and from the midwest and 
west to the closest BSC camp if 200 miles 
from home. 

Men going to Friends camps: from the 
east to Big Flats, N. Y.; from the south to 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.; _from the midwest and 
north to Trenton, N. D.; and from the west 
to the closest Friends camp if 200 miles 
from home. 

Old Order Amish Mennonites generally 
are sent to the Boonsboro Unit, Hagerstown, 


Church of Jesus Christ men go generally 
to Medaryville, Ind. 
an Molokans go to Three Rivers, 

ali 

Old German Baptists go tae to Bed- 
ford, Va., or to Belden, Cal 

First Divine Ass’n men ie are sent 
to Colorado Springs. 

Parolees who are members of the historic 
peace churches are assigned to their respec- 
tive church camps. All others are usually 
sent to a government camp. 


co Prodigy 


William James Sidis, the child prodigy 
who graduated cum laude from Harvard at 
the age of sixteen, died last month in Bos- 


ton. He was 46 years old. 
Sidis was an absolutist war objector and 
frequently wrote for “The Absolutist” 


under the name of Parker Greene. Strongly 
anti-war and anti-CPS, he repeatedly urged 
COs to participate in his plan for Volun- 
teer Urban Self-Sup rting Projects, such 
as compiling street directories. 


Correction 


The July 15th Reporter, in listing the 
number of men granted regular paroles up 
to May, 1944, stated: 

“Of the non-CO Selective Service viola- 
tors, at least 107 didn't apply, 143 were 
granted, and 22 denied 


This last figure should have read “368 
denied.” 
The La Plata subunit of the Puerto 


Rican project also wrote to clarify its ad- 
dress, printed in the same issue. This should 
read: La Plata CPS Project, Box 838, 
Aibonito, Puerto Rico. 


Statistics 


As of August 1, 1944, there were 7,281 
men in Civilian Public Service, with 194 
more under assignment. This is a gain of 
95 men over the preceding month’s total. 
The breakdown by type of work follows: 


Base Camps 

Forest Service , 1,384 
Soil Conservation 1,229 
National Park Service 573 
Bureau of Reclamation 350 
Farm Security Administration 256 
General Land Office .... 113 
Fish and Wild Life : 48 

Total ee 3,953 

Special Projects 

Mental Hospitals 1,489 
Dairy Farms 473 
Training Schools 241 
Agriculture Experiment Stations 164 
“Guinea Pig” experiments 165 
Dairy Herd Testers .. . 160 
Parachute Unit ... 119 
Florida Health Projects 96 
General Hospitals .. 88 
Administration Detached Service 79 
Mt. Weather 7 75 
Puerto Rico 60 
Coast and Geodetic 43 
Miscellaneous 76 

Total 3,328 
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Public Relations 


CPS men at the Mt. Pleasant, Ia., State 
Hospital are finding themselves in the mid- 
dle between Iowa newspapers and the hos- 
pital administration. 

It all started a month ago when Dr. L. L. 
Dunnington, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Iowa City, visited the unit and 
was shown around the grounds by the as- 
signees. Dr. Kirby Page and Dr. Carroll 
Hildebrand, DePauw philosophy professor, 
were also in the party. 

The CPS men freely discussed the con- 
ditions and operations of the mental in- 
stitution, together with their opinions on 
hospital ‘policies. Dr. Dunnington declared 
he was “astounded” by the “shocking” con- 
ditions. 

Several weeks after returning home, he 
wrote a strong letter to the editor of the 
Des Moines Register, quoting the assignees 
at length. The story was later picked up 
in the Iowa City Press-Citizen and the 
State Board of Control sent representatives 
to the hospital to investigate. 

The CPS men, meanwhile, were somewhat 
at a loss. They said they had taken for 
granted that their remarks had been con- 
fidential and felt, further, that some of Dr. 
Dunnington’s statements were overem- 
phasized or elaborated in his desire to ex- 
pose conditions. At the same time they 
didn’t feel entirely willing to repudiate Dr. 
Dunnington publicly, as the hospital super- 
intendent requested. 

Both the Mennonite Central Committee 
and the NSBRO were looking into the 
matter in an attempt to find a solution last 
week, 


Special Projects 


A research forestry project at Olustee, 
Fla., has been approved by Selective Serv- 
ice and the Forestry Service and should get 
under way by the end of next month. 

The project calls for professional and 
semi-professional personnel for experiments 
designed to produce a faster growing pine 
seedling, stimulate the production of pine 
rosin and to study techniques of forest 
management. 

CPS men needed include a plant physi- 
ologist, a plant anatomist, a plant patholo- 
gist, a bio-chemist, four to six men with 
some college training for special and field 
observation work, one or two laboratory 
technicians, and two to four typists and 
computers. 

Actual size of the unit will depend some- 
what on the living facilities which will be 
in the headquarters of the Olustee Experi- 
mental Forest, 15 miles west of Lake City 
and 40 miles from Jacksonville. “Several 
lakes in the neighborhood provide swimming 
and fishing .. . The summer climate is hot 
but with relativ ely cool nights,” the Forest 
Service prospectus declared. 

Claude Shotts of the NSBRO Special 
Projects Section expressed enthusiasm about 
the project, feeling that it fitted in well 
with Florida’s basic needs and long-term 
planning. 

The unit will probably be administered 
by the Brethren Service Committee al- 
though volunteers will be drawn from all 
camps. 

Atypical Pneumonia 


A second shift of 45 CPS guinea pigs 
were being infected with atypical pneu- 
monia last week at Pinehurst, N. C., in 
experiments conducted by the Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the U. S. Army. This is the final 
phase of the studies and will run until 
Oct. 1. 

A number of men in the first unit con- 
tracted the disease including one CPS at- 
tendant, but all were released for recupera- 
tion early this month. 

The new men come from western or mic- 
west camps: Coleville, Elkton, Glendora, 
Trenton, Waldport, Cascade Locks, Well- 
ston, Medaryville, Ft. Collins and Colorado 
Springs. 


Virgin Islands 


Add to the list of unusual CPS assign- 
ments the job of Edwin Todd of the Virgin 
Islands Unit who was recently detailea to 
help bring nine mental patients from the 
Islands to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The trip, by plane, train and boat, re- 
quired ten days during which time he shared 
the responsibility of his human cargo with 
a doctor and two nurses. His charges in- 
cluded both violent and _ incontinent 
patients. 

With nine patients now 
Washington, there are only 
tients left in the Islands. 


Mock Election 


A home-grown Reform Party voted itself 
overwhelmingly into power last month at 
the Lapine, Ore., government camp—at 
least theoretically. 

In a mock election synchronized with the 
Republican Convention, assignees cam- 
paigned with buttons, slogans, speeches and 
mass meetings against the present camp 
administration which, in the final balloting, 
received only about ten per cent of the 
vote. 

“Just another example of a government 
that isn’t recognized,” commented Col. 
Lewis F. Kosch of Selective Service. Col. 
Kosch’s visit to Lapine coincided with the 
height of the campaign. 

The election was described as growing 
from a small practical joke to a semi- 
serious attempt to call to the administra- 
tion’s attention a number of camper griev- 
ances. Reform Party managers drew up a 
platform with 14 planks, including accident 
compensation, dependency benefits, pay, and 
freedom to use the mimeograph machine 
without censorship. 

The reaction of the government men in 
charge of the camp was not recorded. 


transferred to 
19 mental pa- 


From the Papers 


From an editorial in the Lynchburg, Va., 
News: 

.. . Being an extremely conscientious per- 
son who will not fight in or in any way 
approve wars, we wonder how the objector 
will accept the fruits of war, except, of 
course, the bare peace that results. Tho 
of us who are not of his meek and patient 

rsuasion have great hopes of benefits, 

oth material and intangible, from the 
present conflict, as horrible and inhuman as 
it has been. 

Can the conscientious objector bring him- 
self to enjoy that which has been purchased 
with the price of blood? We shall make no 
attempt to answer this question, but leave 
it to the conscience of the man who can 
reap the field in which he has not sown. 


se 





From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, an 
article by a special correspondent at a Cen- 
tral Pacific base: 

There may be a lot of people back in the 
U. 8. who will not want to believe this but 
it is true—the conscientious objectors are 
fighting the war too. 

Yes, those fellows about whom the feel- 
ing was none too good at the beginning of 
the war, because we did not know or under- 
stand what was back of their objections to 
carrying arms. We thought it was a ruse 
to get out of fighting but now we know 
it is not true, for many of them out this 
way are wearing Purple Hearts. They 
didn’t get those medals for sitting behind 
a desk on some garrison post. 

One of the soldiers out here is a member 
of a religious sect which is opposed to the 
taking of a man’s life . . . He was picking 
up the wounded when a Jap sniper took a 
shot at him. Though wounded himself, 
he got the soldier safely back to the 
medics. It seemed to me that a man who 
went under fire time and again, without 
the protection of arms, to help his fellow- 
men, could not be accused of lack of cour- 
age. I began to look into the thing. 

I am especially interested in these men 
who are COs because, during the 1930s, 
many of my friends fell into pacifistic 
groups ...I1 found it disheartening. 

I humbly apologize to these men. They 
are doing a magnificent job and they are 
keeping their mouths shut about it. 

This type of courage, which may seem 
foolhardy to some of us, must be recog- 
nized, because it is based on a deep, re- 
ligious faith and the greatest weapon we 
possess is the belief of our men. It is 
something which can never be defeated . 

Courage which is greater than fear de- 
mands respect. I noticed that this lad and 
the other boys of his faith are treated with 
great respect by their fellow soldiers. They 
do not mind that these men do not carry 
arms. In the field a rifle is a useful thing; 
a fine thing to have around. An unswerv- 
ing religious faith is also appreciated. G. Is 
really feel good toward any man who has 
gained a deep belief and abides by it... 

“Yes, he’s a C. O.” they said when I 
asked them about the youth. “You'd like 
him. Nobody ever scared that guy. He’s 
a noncombatant, but I’m a mechanic and 
Pete there is a pencil pusher. What’s the 
difference?” 

He was right. These fellows are non- 
combatants, as thousands of paper workers 
and support men are in reality noncom- 
batants, but these men are going into 
action, carrying the wounded from the field 
of fire, walking the battlefields without 
weapons to protect themselves, manning 
be 4 stations armed strongly with their 

ait 





